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NORTH AMERICAN REYIEW. 

No. CLXXVI. 



JULY, 1857. 



Art. I. — The Works of John Adams, Second President of 
the United States : with a Life of the Author, Notes, and 
Illustrations, by his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1850 - 56. 10 vols. 8vo. 

The Scotch have it, that " a man canna bear a' his ain kin 
on his back " ; and it must be confessed that there is no little 
pith in the saying. In the present case, however, the feat 
has been successfully performed. As Anchises was borne by 
.iEneas from the flames of Troy, so now has the lion-hearted 
rebel of the North been carried by his grandson, with pious, 
gladsome, careful steps, through a long, difficult, and varied 
career. 

The Life of John Adams is emphatically a great book* 
The biographer gives ample evidence of intense study of the 
events which he narrates ; and, as is the painter's wont, he 
places his principal figures in the foreground. His rectitude 
of purpose is so manifest, that, though we dissent from some 
of his conclusions, we do not once distrust his fairness of'in- 
tention. His pages show unwearied research, and the use of 
state papers and documents not easily accessible. His style 
is pure, smooth, and easy, and, save here and there an involved 
or obscure sentence, worthy to be imitated in historical writ- 
ing. In the difficult task of holding an impartial pen as to 

vol. lxxxv. — no. 176. 1 
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the characters of those whom his ancestor held to be his evil 
genii, determined to defame him, and to rob him of his well- 
earned laurels, he is often entitled to commendation. He 
urges no topic to the weariness of the reader; and we are 
quite sure that persons who are fond of biographical lore will 
be interested from first to last, while whole pages, and even 
chapters, will fix the attention like some thrilling tale of the 
imagination. And this, not only because of the incidents 
themselves, but because of the manner in which they are 
presented to the mind. Such, certainly, are our impressions, 
after repeated perusal with an eye to a critic's duty. 

As an editor, Mr. Charles Francis Adams is entitled also to 
high praise. Possibly he may incur censure in some quarters 
for the extent of his revision of parts of the Works ; though 
we do not well see that, with his frank avowal of his motives, 
and of the necessities which existed in particular instances, he 
can be fairly accused of having tampered with truth. The 
course to be adopted by an editor, with writings before him 
which were thrown off on the spur of the moment, or to meet 
a pressing exigency, is embarrassing at best ; and, do what he 
will, he will commonly find persons who object to his decis- 
ions. But the candid, who judge as they themselves would 
be judged if placed in the same position, will be slow to 
blame without proof of wrong intent. 

The labor bestowed on these ten volumes was immense. 
The digesting of the materials for the Life, after they had 
been collected and arranged, the diligent study of conflicting 
statements, and the comparing of authorities, preparatory to 
an intelligent conclusion upon controverted topics, with the 
investigations necessary to illustrate the text of the Works by 
notes and references, are all matters which the general reader, 
who has never had a look behind the scenes, and who, in com- 
fortable gown and slippers, sees first the printed page, can 
hardly appreciate. But to show John Adams and his achieve- 
ments was worth the toil of years for a common student of 
our history ; while, for a person of his own lineage, it was an 
imperative duty. And we have him in these volumes just as 
he was, — in his greatness and in his goodness, in his weak- 
ness and in his frailty. We see him in public and in private, 
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as he lived, thought, and spoke. There is no disguise, no con- 
cealment. What he did, whether to his honor or of ques- 
tionable discretion and propriety, is all exposed. For con- 
siderable periods, the second President of the United States 
was — so to speak — his own Boswell ; and we commend the 
courage and good sense of his descendant, in submitting his 
most secret emotions and confidential communications to the 
scrutiny of his countrymen ; for many, we cannot doubt, are 
weary of those biographers and editors who keep their heroes 
perpetually in gala-robes, and who never condescend to let 
them down from their stilts to commune with common men 
in this every-day sort of a world, in which everybody has 
aches, and pains, and wearing sorrows, and must needs have 
concern about food, and raiment, and shelter. 

We meet Mr. Charles Francis Adams, then, even with " his 
ain kin on his back," on terms of perfect amity. That, in 
our opinion, he designed to be faithful in all things, and to be 
just to all men with whom he had to do, we have already 
said ; and if now, according this, we venture to notice what 
we deem to be departures from the rules which, clearly enough 
to us, he meant never to violate, our previous words of appro- 
bation are to be kept steadily in mind, since the writer of 
honest purpose is not to be reproached for occasional short- 
comings, as seen by the critic, who, though assuming infalli- 
bility, may himself be really in fault. Thus feeling, we sub- 
mit, in all courtesy, that our biographer should have forborne 
to discuss any questions in which Hamilton, Wolcott, Picker- 
ing, Jefferson, and Franklin were concerned, save in such par- 
ticulars as were necessary to the connection of events and to 
the thread of his narrative. We agree with, him perfectly in 
the remark, that, " if rigid moral analysis be not the purpose 
of historical writing, there is no more value in it than in the 
fictions of mythological antiquity " ; but the query here is, By 
whom shall this " analysis " be made ? Since the object of 
course is to promulgate new truths and to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind, we venture to say, that he who undertakes the task 
should be, not only impartial, but above the suspicion of par- 
tiality. Far better were it to have remembered that the facts 
on which he founds his conclusions are open to the examina- 
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tion of persons against whom no charge of consanguinity can 
be preferred to lessen the weight of their statements, and by 
whom, in due time, all that it is profitable to know will be 
disclosed. We would hold all parties, to whom the contro- 
versies indicated have come down with more or less asperity 
of feeling, to the same rule, as proper in itself, and as expe- 
dient on every ground, — allowing each to refer to personal 
difficulties as connected with history, but so as to avoid all 
expressions of reproach and unkind comments.* 

Again, we are not quite satisfied with the portrait' of the 
Count de Vergennes,f the French minister ; and this, though 
we are not among those who are disposed to undue praise 
of the man or his policy. That he was a disciple of a sad 
code of political morals, need not be disputed ; but if, as our 
biographer admits, "the effect upon his character seems to 
have been not so much to corrupt it," as merely " to blunt 
his sensibilities, and to narrow the scope of his statesmanship 
within the circle of French casuistry," we suggest that so 
considerable a display of his faults and errors might have been 
omitted, without seeming sanction even to " equivocation." 
The passages in which his name appears are extremely well 
written ; but we are not sure that what is said of his moral 
qualities in one place quite agrees with the shadowing in an- 
other. So, again, we need some further light as to Hamil- 
ton's ulterior plans, could we have had an army suited to his 
wishes during the troubles with France ; and we specially 
desire to be informed as to his complicity with the adventurer 
Miranda ; for, as the account stands, the thought may pos- 
sibly occur to some that the first Secretary of the Treasury 
was also, in intent, and scheme, the first of American fillibus- 
ters. % Nor do we altogether like the tone of remark touching 
the conduct and motives which are ascribed — by fair infer- 
ence certainly — to Mr. Adams's cabinet advisers, in the expo- 

* Without room for extracts or extended comments, we must refer our readers 
to the Life itself. The passages meant in the text may be found as follows : what 
is said of Hamilton, Vol. I. pp. 523, 524, 525, 531, 532, 577, and 589; of Wolcott, 
pp. 570, 590, and 591 ; of Pickering, pp. 529, 539, 568, 569, and 629; of Jefferson, 
pp. 616, 618, and 619 ; and of Franklin, pp. 319 and 320. 

t See Vol. I. pp. 299, 300, 303, and to 308 inclusive. 

t See Vol. I. pp. 523 to 526 inclusive. 
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sition of his difficulties with them, which finally terminated 
in the retirement of Pickering and McHenry.* Once more, 
we apprehend that, in the case of the Cunningham, Letters,^ 
— which are wisely suppressed, — the true question is not 
whether they were confidential, but whether one gentleman 
should have thus written to another ; for it is the matter and 
the temper which are objectionable. And, lastly, the calm and 
reflecting, who are acquainted with the history of our national 
parties, will hardly be pleased with the account of the reasons 
which induced Mr. Adams to identify himself with his " an- 
cient enemies," after the fall of the Federal party.J If, in 
these several strictures, we have spoken frankly, we have 
meant kindly, simply because we know something of the 
difficulties which beset the path of the biographer who is on 
his guard at every step. 

We add a single word of dissent from Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams's course as editor, and that is, to express our regret at 
the republication of any part of the papers which appeared 
originally, in 1809, in the Boston Patriot, and at the omission 
of the Letters of John Adams to his Wife. The latter might 
have been included in the Works, had the former been ex- 
cluded, and had the number of pages in the several volumes 
been made more nearly uniform. The elements of social dis- 
order, and the laxity of morals as regards marriage which pre- 
vail, ought to be met and rebuked in every form of discourse. 
We will not aver that the delinquencies of some eminent per- 
sons have aided to produce this state of things ; but we do 
say that these Letters, as showing the domestic character of 
a great man, as manifesting his deep, undying love for the 
partner of his bosom, as overflowings of a heart constantly 
yearning for his children and for his home, as a record of 
the private life of a statesman who kept himself uncontami- 
nate during years of absence, and who, in his relations of hus- 
band and father, always had reference to the will and ordi- 
nance of Almighty God, should have found a place in this 
collection of his writings. 



* See Vol. I. pp. 551 - 558. J See Vol. I. pp. 610, 613. 

t See Vol. I. pp. 628, 629. 
1* 
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With these general remarks, we proceed to notice the vol- 
umes before us somewhat in detail. It suite our purpose best 
to refer to the Life incidentally, and, as occasion may require, in 
connection with the Works. Of the second and third volumes, 
which we shall consider together, an analysis here is impractica- 
ble. In the form chiefly of a Diary and fragmentary Autobiog- 
raphy, they contain a little of almost everything, — thoughts 
on religion and politics, on self-examination and self-improve- 
ment ; notes of debates in Congress, and of Mr. Adams's own 
doings there and elsewhere ; memoranda of voyages and jour- 
neys, of the negotiation of treaties, of visits to nobles and 
statesmen, and to towns and cities ; sketches of distinguished 
persons with whom he associated ; at times a pleasant story, 
and as much gossip even as there is in Walpole's Letters. 
We have, besides, an outline of the celebrated argument of 
Otis in the case of the Writs of Assistance ; notes of Mr. 
Adams's own argument in defence of Corbet and others, 
charged with the murder of Lieutenant Panton on the high 
seas ; the original draught of the Declaration of Rights and 
and Grievances, made by the Congress of 1774, which is 
justly considered one of the most important documents of 
the Revolutionary era ; notes of the debate in the Senate, in 
1789, on the power of the President to remove public officers 
at pleasure, which power, then affirmed by Mr. Adams's own 
casting vote as Vice-President, has been exercised ever since ; 
several essays and controversial papers of the Revolution, and 
among them the earliest of Mr. Adams's known printed pro- 
ductions, which, as the editor remarks, "bear the peculiar 
mental and moral characteristics of the author " ; and lastly, 
a paper in the handwriting of Jefferson, indorsed by Wash- 
ington, — " Construction of the powers of the Senate with re- 
spect to their agency in appointing ambassadors, &c, and 
fixing the grade." Such is a rapid view of more than eleven 
hundred pages. 

The Diary, from 1755 to 1761, is printed, we are told, from 
loose fragments — mere scraps of paper — hardly legible. It 
opens, at the age of twenty, with a notice of the earthquake 
which, memorable here, in Europe destroyed much of the city 
of Lisbon, — a significant entry, we thought, as it first met our 
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eye, for the youth who was to become a principal instru- 
ment in causing the British empire " to rock and reel and 
crack, as if it would fall in ruins about us," as then, he says, 
his father's house at Braintree seemed to do. 

We soon meet with evidence of his thirst for knowledge, 
coupled with the sad remark, that, without books,* time, or 
friends, he must " be contented to live and die an ignorant, 
obscure fellow " ; but those around him who, at this early pe- 
riod, heard his appreciative comments on Milton's great epic, 
and saw him engaged in the study of Butler's Analogy, enter- 
tained, very likely, quite a different opinion. Early, too, we 
see traces of ambition. While wielding the teacher's birch 
and ferule at Worcester, — then a country town of fifteen 
hundred people, — he sometimes thought himself in his " great 
chair " a dictator at the head of a commonwealth, and in the 
urchins before him fancied that he saw " renowned generals 
but three feet high, and deep projecting politicians in petti-' 
coats," and that his little dominion, " like the great world, was 
made up of kings, politicians, divines, L. D.'s, fops, buffoons, 
fiddlers, sycophants, fools, coxcombs, chimney-sweepers, and 
every other character drawn in history." So, in 1759, he 
wrote : " I talk to Samuel Quincy about resolution, and 

being a great man, which makes him laugh." And 

again : " Reputation ought to be the perpetual subject of 
my thoughts, and aim of my behavior." And at the age of 
twenty-three : " Let love and vanity be extinguished, and 
the great passions of ambition, patriotism, break out and 
burn. Let little objects be neglected and forgot, and great 
ones engross, arouse, and exalt my soul." 

Abandoning the plan of entering the ministry, which at one 
time he seems to have seriously entertained, he became a stu- 
dent in the law office of James Putnam, of Worcester. This 
gentleman, as the Revolutionary controversy came to blows, 
adhered to the royal side, and died in banishment. When we 
mingled in British colonial circles, *We used to hear it said 
that he was the ablest lawyer in all America. We have often 
stood at his grave, and thought of the strange vicissitudes of 

* In 1774, he said that he had " spent an estate in books." 
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human condition, by which the master, a giant in his profes- 
sion, yet became an outlaw and an exile, broken in fortune 
and in spirit, while his struggling and almost friendless pupil, 
elevated step by step by the very same course of events, was 
finally known the world over as the chief magistrate of a 
nation. 

Of the seventeen years for which Mr. Adams was at the 
bar, the Diary is rich in incident; but our limits forbid more 
than a glance at a page or two. It is at once amusing and 
instructive to mark the agony of the young lawyer about his 
first writ, which was " abated," the disposition to accuse Mr. 
Putnam's remissness in duty as the cause of his disgrace, and 
the query, whether " Bob Paine don't pick up this story to 
laugh at " ; and his account of the " scene of absolute confu- 
sion " in the court in which he was counsel in a case about 
" an old horse," — "the parties raging and scolding," — "all 
the spectators smiling, whispering," &c, — his own "over- 
sights, omissions, inexpert management," — and the result, 
had he pursued a course more in conformity with what his 
client had told him. In like manner, we find again, in 1760, 
his self-condemnation, that his " inattention to law is intol- 
erable and ruinous " ; and a year later, " Last Monday had a 
passionate wrangle with Eben Thayer," before a justice. " He 
called me a petty lawyer. This I resented." 

But there came a change. At the age of thirty-two, such 
was the position he had attained, that Hancock, prosecuted by 
the crown for violation of the navigation and trade laws, to re- 
cover penalties, amounting, in the various suits, to more than 
four hundred thousand dollars, employed him as counsel and 
advocate. In 1770, Whig though he was, and in defiance of 
the popular sentiment, he appeared to defend Preston and the 
British soldiers for their agency in what is absurdly called 
the " Boston Massacre " ; and he thus appeared, on the ground 
that, in a free country, every man whose life is at stake should 
be allowed legal aid of his own choice, and that, if his ser- 
vices were necessary to a fair trial of the accused, he could 
not, as a member of the bar, decline. The part he took in 
this affair was severely censured ; but he himself never ceased 
to congratulate himself and the country that he possessed the 
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courage to do his duty, and to say of the result of the trial, 
that, " as the evidence was, the verdict " — of acquittal — " of 
the jury was exactly right." 

His professional reputation at this time was all that he 
could desire, and his own belief was that no man in Mas- 
sachusetts had a larger business. Chosen a Representative to 
the General Court from Boston, he went to Faneuil Hall, and 
accepted the trust, he says, with the feeling that he devoted 
his family to ruin, and himself to death. At home, in the 
evening, he gave expression to his apprehensions to his wife, 
who burst into a flood of tears, and said that, though there 
was danger in his decision, she thought he had done right, 
and that " she was very willing to share in all that was to 
come, and to place her trust in Providence."* The service 
was only for a year, and at its close he returned to the bar. 
But the destiny of John and Abigail Adams was fixed in 
that hour of sad foreboding and weeping. 

In 1772 we have in the Diary a significant record : " This 
day I heard that Mr. Hancock had purchased twenty writs for 
this court of Mr. S. Quincy.f Oh, the mutability of the legal, 
commercial, social, political, as well as material world ! For 
about three or four years I have done all Mr. Hancock's busi- 
ness, and have waded through wearisome, anxious days and 
nights, in his defence ; but farewell ! " Extensive as was Mr. 
Adams's practice, it was not lucrative, and he doubted whether 
any lawyer ever did so much for so little profit. We do not 
find him embarked in politics a second time, save as a coun- 
sellor and adviser of the recognized Whig leaders, until after 
the destruction of the tea and the departure of Hutchinson. 
That one so earnest, so intrepid, and so well fitted to mingle 
in the contests of the day, should have come upon the scene 
of action so late, is a remarkable fact. Nor, at the mature age 
of thirty-nine, would he probably have been appointed to serve 

* Mr. Adams, in 1809, in a letter to Dr. Rush, states the conduct of his wife in a 
still more favorable light. This noble woman, he remarked, " burst into tears, but 
instantly cried out in a transport of magnanimity, ' Well, I am willing in this cause 
to run all risks with you, and be ruined with you, if you are ruined.' " 

t A Loyalist or Tory lawyer, who was afterwards proscribed and banished. His 
brother Josiah, father of the present Hon. Josiah Quincy of Boston, was a Whig, and 
one of the purest men of the time. 
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in the first Continental Congress, but for the disinterested part 
of Joseph Hawley, who — ever waiving his own claims to 
distinction — countenanced the selection of his friend. The 
delegates of the Whigs met at Philadelphia, in 1774, for con- 
sultation only. The middle and southern Colonies had few 
immediate or apprehended wrongs of their own to be re- 
dressed, and hence it became a question of vast moment to 
ascertain how far they would commit themselves ; and Mr. 
Adams was convinced in due time, that, were prudent meas- 
ures pursued, they would stand by " the Massachusetts, or 
perish with her." And, as we trace his movements subse- 
quently, we are satisfied that, whatever his censures of some 
of his associates because of disputes and delays, he planned, 
spoke, and acted upon the firm belief that New England 
would in no event be deserted. It is due to the memory of 
Christopher Gadsden, of South Carolina, to say, on every oc- 
casion like the present, that, " a decisive genius," he was a 
man after John Adams's own heart, and with him, with Patrick 
Henry, and Samuel Adams, feared, as early as the first Con- 
gress, that far graver duties than conferences, or the framing 
of petitions and remonstrances, would devolve upon them and 
their successors. 

There is much in these two volumes not to be found else- 
where, so far as we are aware, with regard to public affairs an- 
terior to the Declaration of Independence. We must, however, 
omit everything beyond a meagre outline. His notings from 
day to day of the transactions in Congress, and of his own par- 
ticular acts, in session, out of doors, and in committee ; his 
plain-spoken praise of the brave, and rebukes of those whom 
he deemed wavering, wayward, and timid ; and here and there 
a glimpse behind the curtain, to assure us that what we call 
wire-pulling, or adroit political management, was not then 
wholly unknown, — are all full of interest to the painstaking 
inquirer into the past. So, also, his notes of the debates, mere 
skeletons as they are, cast some light upon the fears which 
agitated, the hopes which animated, and the reasons which 
influenced the memorable Congress that proclaimed the dis- 
memberment of the British empire. These sketches, however 
unsatisfactory, are among the few that are known to exist. 
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Could our fathers have anticipated the value to their poster- 
ity of every written scrap and every stray leaf relating to the 
" Rebellion " which they led, and to the Revolution which 
they consummated, — uncertain as they were of their own 
doom, and slight as were their opportunities of perpetuating 
their speeches, compared with those of the present day, — we 
are sure they would not have left us to regret, as now, the 
want of full and accurate reports of their proceedings. 

Mr. Adams was a keen observer of men, and he was fond 
of recording his impressions of those with whom he mingled. 
Of some, his remarks were sufficiently piquant. Thus, of 
the Massachusetts gentlemen of mark, Robert Treat Paine* 
appears in the record possessed of wit and learning, but an 
impudent, ill-bred, conceited fellow; Andrew Oliver, a very 
sagacious trifler ; Timothy Ruggles,f a man of quick appre- 
hension, of strict honor and above meanness, but proud 
and lordly, and one whom people approached with fear and 
terror ; Jeremiah Gridley, very learned, a sound reasoner, 
and of majestic manner, yet -stiff and affected ; Benjamin 
KentjJ full of fun, drollery, humor, flouts, and jeers ; Har- 
rison Gray,f of delicate sensibilities, and extremely timid; 
Thomas Cushing,^ steady and constant, and famed for se- 
crecy and shrewdness in procuring intelligence ; Benjamin 
Gridley,f one of the best story-tellers of the time, -a man 
of fancy, wit, and observation, but an idler in bed, inatten- 
tive to business, and a lover of drink and frolic ; Judge Oli- 
ver,! better bred than any of his associates on the bench, for 
all the others were at times indecent and disagreeable com- 
panions ; Samuel Adams* zealous and ardent, yet always 
for gentle measures when others were not necessary, with a 
most thorough love of liberty, of unbending integrity and sin- 

* A signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

t The leading Tories or Loyalists of Massachusetts were Ruggles, President of 
the Stamp-Act Congress in 1765 ; Gray, Treasurer and Receiver-General of Massa- 
chusetts ; Gridley, barrister-at-law and Attorney-General of Massachusetts ; Oliver, 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts ; and Auchmuty, Judge of Admiralty. All were 
proscribed and banished. Ruggles died in Nova Scotia; all the others went to 
England. 

t He went to Halifax, N. S., in the Revolution, and died there. 

§ A Whig, and Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. 
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cere piety, of pleasing manners, a correct and skilful writer, 
and one who, as he himself said, had never " looked forward 
in his life, — never planned, laid a scheme, or formed a design 
of laying up anything for himself or others after him" ; Rob- 
ert Auchmuty,* always scolding about the lowness of the 
fees, always heavy, dull, and insipid as a pleader, — "volu- 
bility, voluble repetition, and repeated volubility, fluent reit- 
erations and reiterating fluency." 

On his way to attend the first Congress, Mr.' Adams stopped 
at New York. He found, he states, that the Delanceysf and 
the Livingstons were the great families upon whose move- 
ments the politics of the Colony turned ; and we have what he 
heard and what he thought of the leading personages there. 
Thus, William Smith, J the historian, appeared to be a plain, 
composed man. Morin Scott, the great advocate, kept a 
chariot, owned an elegant seat, was reputed one of the read- 
iest speakers on the continent, was very sensible, but not 
remarkably polite, and could " sit up all night at his bottle, 
yet argue to admiration next day." Mr. Adams saw several 
members of Congress. Of these, Alsop was a soft, sweet 
man, a merchant of good heart, but supposed to be deficient 
in talents for the place ; Low, a gentleman of fortune, in trade, 
whose sincerity was doubted ; § William Livingston, || neither 
elegant nor genteel, plain, tall, black, and no speaker, yet 
learned, and a ready writer ; Duane, ^[ artful and insinuating, 
a plodding body at the bar, with a feeble voice, and unhappily 
involved in land speculations nearly to the extent of his for- 
tune ; Philip Livingston, ** " a great, rough, rapid mortal," 
with whom nobody could converse, who blustered away, and 



# See note t on preceding page. 

t Tories or Loyalists. 

t A Tory finally. He removed to Canada, and was Chief Justice of that 
Colony. 

§ This suspicion was well founded. He fell off, joined the royal side, and went 
to England. 

|| Afterwards Whig Governor of New Jersey. Mr. Jay married his daughter. 

T First Mayor of the city of New York, after the evacuation by the British army, 
and first Judge of the United States District Court. 

** He signed the Declaration of Independence, notwithstanding the opinion 
here expressed. 
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declared, that, " if England should turn us adrift, we should 
instantly go to civil wars among ourselves." 

As Mr. Adams entered the city, he wrote in his Diary that 
he designed to make it a subject of much speculation. Hav- 
ing visited every part of it, worshipped in the churches, rode 
to the gentlemen's seats in the country, breakfasted, dined, 
and supped with persons of the first consideration, admired 
the beauties in full dress, and gazed upon the rich plate and 
gorgeous furniture, he records the result : — 

" With all the opulence and splendor, there is very little of good 
breeding to be found. We have been treated with an assiduous re- 
spect; but I have not seen one real gentleman, one well-bred man, 
since I came to town. At their entertainments there is no conversa- 
tion that is agreeable ; there is no modesty, no attention to one another. 
They talk very loud, very fast, and altogether. If they ask you a 
question, before you can utter three words of your answer, they will 
break out upon you again, and talk away." 

This is sufficiently explicit, certainly ; for a man who had 
been feasted to the point of surfeit, somewhat ungracious, and 
indicative of strong local prejudice. But the Fifth Avenue 
had not then been opened. 

For the curious eye that would see many prominent Revo- 
lutionists in a group, and at a single view, we collate and 
condense his notices of several of the persons with whom he 
was officially associated at Philadelphia. " There is in the 
Congress," he said, in 1774, "a collection of the greatest 
men upon this continent, in point of abilities, virtues, and 
fortunes." Let us take a glance at these, and at the more 
celebrated " collection," two years later. We select almost 
at random. John Rutledge * is said to have been a good law- 
yer, not excelling in learning ; in speaking, he dodged about 
his head, and spouted out his words in a rough, rapid torrent ; 
he was of unpromising appearance, without keenness of eye 
or depth of countenance. Bland f is learned and bookish, and 

* He studied law at the Temple, London ; was Governor of South Carolina dur- 
ing a large part of the Revolution ; and was appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States by Washington. A cabinet officer wrote, at the time of this appointment, 
that Rutledge was " a driveller and fool." He was not confirmed by the Senate. 

t Writer of one of the three political essays published in Virginia, while the Revo- 
lutionary controversy was pending. 

VOL. LXXXV. NO. 176. 2 
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so zealous as to declare that he would have attended Con- 
gress had it met at Jericho. Harrison * is indolent, luxurious, 
and of no service in session or in committee, but a great em- 
barrassment in both, — " another Falstaff, excepting in his lar- 
cenies and robberies : his conversation disgusting to every man 
of delicacy or decorum." Heyward * is an excellent member, 
generally silent in debate, yet always to be depended on for 
sound measures. Rush * had been much in London, is ele- 
gant and ingenious, and " a sprightly, pretty fellow." Jay f 
is a young lawyer of twenty-six, a superior man, a hard stu- 
dent, and a good speaker. Deane J is possessed of talent, 
but with more ambition than principle, of plausible readi- 
ness of tongue and pen, of ostentatious habits in dress and 
living, without reflection, solid judgment, or real information. 
Middleton,* the " hero of Quaker and proprietary politics in 
Congress," is poorly informed, and feeble in argument, rude, 
and sarcastic ; still, " an honest and generous fellow." Car- 
roll * is very sensible, supposed to possess the first fortune in 
America, with an annual income of some fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and great expectations as an heir besides. Johnson § is 
well read in law and trade, a man of clear, cool head, a solid 
thinker, but not a shining orator. Wythe* is an eminent 
lawyer, and "one of our best men." Hopkins,* a man of 
threescore and ten, has great humor and extensive reading, 
keeps everybody in spirits with his stories and jokes, and at 
the same time is useful in matters of business, because of 
good judgment and long experience. Dyer is "long-wind- 
ed, round-about, obscure, and cloudy," yet worthy and well- 
meaning. Hall and Gwinnett* are intelligent and spirited. 
Rodney* — "the oddest-looking man in the world " — is tall, 
thin, pale, and slender as a reed, with a face " not bigger than 
a large apple," still, with sense, fire, and wit. Nelson * is fat, 
yet lively and alert for one so heavy, and a speaker. Gads- 



# A signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

t Governor of New York, special envoy to England, and Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

t He fell off, and his sun went down in sorrow and destitution. 

4 He became Governor of Maryland, and Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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den * is able, patriotic, sensible, and cheerful ; Ward, honor- 
able, conscientious, and benevolent; Randolph,! large and 
well-looking. Edward Rutledge, $ good-natured, but con- 
ceited, and "a perfect- Bob-o- Lincoln," plumes himself on 
having studied at the Temple, and travelled ; he is young 
and sprightly ; speaks through his nose, much as a Yankee 
sings ; is uninteresting in conversation, and unnatural in de- 
bate. Richard Henry Lee, J tall and spare, is a deep thinker, 
and a masterly man, able and inflexible, a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and of uncommon eloquence. Gerry, J ardent in his 
love of country, never hesitates to promote the boldest meas- 
ures consistent with prudence. Dickinson § appears a mere 
shadow, and with a visage of the hue of ashes ; is modest, and 
of excellent heart ; makes calls in his coach with four horses. 
"Johnny," said his mother, " you will be hanged; your es- 
tate will be forfeited and confiscated : you will leave your ex- 
cellent wife a widow, and your charming children orphans, 
beggars, and infamous." Thomson — the Secretary, and the 
" Sam. Adams of Philadelphia " — is a gentleman of family, 
fortune, and character, and about to marry a lady of wealth. 
Houston is inexperienced, but of zeal and good sense. Gal- 
loway || is learned, but a cold speaker ; Zubly,|| a doctor of 
divinity, well read, and with pretensions as a linguist ; Duche",|| 
the chaplain, whose form of prayer moved all hearts, and 
whose eloquence was the praise of every tongue. Sher- 
man^]", clear-headed, and sound in judgment, speaks often 
and long, but heavily and clumsily, standing bolt upright, 

* Called by some " the John Adams of the South." 

t President of the First Congress. 

X A signer of the Declaration of Independence. As regards Edward Rutledge, 
Patrick Henry called him the most elegant speaker in the First Congress. 

§ Mr. Adams's great opponent in the discussions on the question of Inde- 
pendence. , 

|| All these fell off and became Loyalists. Galloway and Duche went to Eng- 
land, where the one figured as a political writer, the other as a preacher. Zubly's 
defection might have been anticipated as early as the Congress of 1775, in which he 
said in debate : " A republican government is little better than a government of 
devils." 

IT A signer of the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson remarked of Sher- 
man, that " he never said a foolish thing in his life " ; and Macon, that " he had 
more common sense than any man I ever knew." 
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" rigid as starched linen," and with his hands clasped before 
him. Chase * is violent and boisterous in debate, and " te- 
dious upon frivolous points." 

This is all off-hand limning, very certainly, and no doubt 
Mr. Adams had reason, subsequently, to modify some of his 
opinions. But the general accuracy of the pictures which he 
drew of men and manners will not be questioned, we sup- 
pose, by persons who are well informed as to the leading per- 
sonages and events of the second half of the last century. 
These sketches of such characters in Boston, in New York, 
and in Congress, as well as the mention of the sectional jeal- 
ousies that prevailed, of the personal quarrels and alienations 
that existed among Whigs of high position in the civil and 
military line, at home, and among those who were employed 
abroad on embassies of the last importance to the Whig cause, 
show clearly, were there no other sources of information, that 
the prominent men of the Revolutionary era were great and 
good, little and bad, mingled, just as elsewhere in the annals of 
our race. Those of lofty virtue, like William III. of England, 
were compelled by the necessities of their condition to employ 
as instruments persons whom they knew or believed to be 
mere mercenaries, who would fall off and join the opposite 
side the moment that interest should seem to require ; and, 
like William, they appeared oblivious of this fact, simply be- 
cause, under the circumstances, it was sound policy to be 
blind, forgetful, and ignorant. 

We do not care, of all things, to be thought to want appre- 
ciation of our countrymen, and especially of those who broke 
the yoke of colonial vassalage ; nor, on the other hand, do we 
care to imitate the writers of a late school, and treat the great 
and the successful actors in the world's affairs as little short of 
divinities, and as exempt from criticism. In speaking of men 
who have left their impress upon their age, something, we 
own, is due to the dignity of history ; but something, too,,is 
due to the dignity of truth. The bandaged eyes and the even 
scales, we apprehend, are as fit emblems for the student as for 

* A signer of the Declaration of Independence. He became Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. At the instigation of John Randolph he 
was impeached, but was acquitted. 
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the judge ; and so, upon the evidence, and upon the law of 
progress, we say that we are not to look for as great intellect- 
ual development, or for as high civilization, among bound or 
even emancipated British colonists, as, after the lapse of two 
generations, exists around us, and in Anglo-Saxon countries 
everywhere.* 

We have devoted much space to these volumes, because of 
their value in throwing light upon the period to which they 
relate. As we open the fourth volume, we meet the cele- 
brated papers of Novanglus, in reply to the able Tory writer 
Massachusettensis. Until late in life, Mr. Adams supposed 
that the latter was Jonathan Sewall, his personal friend, but 
finally yielded to the evidence in favor of Daniel Leonard, f 
another Loyalist, for whom he had " nearly an equal regard." 
Novanglus was immediately reprinted in an abridged form in 
Almon's Remembrancer ; was translated in Holland, in 1782, 
while Mr. Adams was there soliciting an alliance for his coun- 
try ; was reprinted a second time in England, two years later, 
and finally in Boston, in 1819, with Massachusettensis and a 
Preface. 

If, among the essays of the Revolutionary era, there be an- 
other which displays so thorough knowledge of the elementary 
principles of government and of the true relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, or so solid legal learning, or so able 
reasoning upon the issues immediately involved, as this, we 
confess that it has escaped our research. But yet its style is 
by no means to be commended ; and its principal design was 
to defend the state of things which existed prior to the at- 
tempts of the ministry, and of the "junto" here, to remodel 
colonial institutions, and those of Massachusetts especially. 
Mr. Adams argues that the scheme of " regulating " was in 
fact an attack, an unjustifiable encroachment, which, if con- 
summated, would deprive the colonists of their liberties ; and, 
in the course of the discussion, he presses this point to the ex- 



* Nine years ago, Ihe writer of this article stated his views somewhat at large on 
this subject, in these pages. See North American Review, Vol. LXVI. p. 426. 

t Of Taunton, Mass. He loved show, and lived in a style which few barristers 
could support. He was included in the banishment and conspiracy acts, became 
Chief Justice of the Bermudas, and died in London in 1829. 
2* 
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treme doctrine, that the Whigs would resist, " if the constitu- 
tion of the Massachusetts had been altered as much for the 
better as it is for the worse," on the ground that Parliament 
had no " right to make any alteration at all," — with the asser- 
tion, that the " patriots of this Province desire nothing new," 
wishing " only to keep their old privileges," — that, attached to 
their charter and to their constitution, they were laboring to 
prevent their overthrow, — and that they had been " allowed 
for one hundred and fifty years to tax themselves, and govern 
their internal concerns as they thought best." On the other 
hand, he admits in the most express terms, and in various 
places, the power of Parliament to regulate colonial com- 
merce, and even to impose duties for that purpose,* while 
once we have these remarkable words : " The acts of trade 
and navigation might be confirmed by provincial laws, and 
carried into execution by our own courts and juries, and in 
this case illicit trade would be cut up by the roots for ever." 
These rapid outlines embrace, we think, a fair view of the 
argumentative parts of Novanglus ; and, as the concluding 
number was sent to press only two days before the shedding 
of blood at Lexington, we are to consider it as an authorized 
exposition of the avowed sentiments of the Whig leaders. A 
single word of comment upon two points. What was a duty 
to regulate trade, as distinguished from a duty for revenue ? 
This was the very hinge of the dispute. It was a question 
never solved, because it was unsolvable. The alleged distinc- 
tion was a fallacy. Another position of Mr. Adams is equally 
fallacious, namely, that there was a real difference between 
a duty laid and collected at the port of exportation, and 
one laid and collected at the port of importation ; which he 
states in reply to Massachusettensis, as regards the duty on 
tea, which was reduced from a shilling paid in England, to 
the "three-pence" the pound, to be collected here. In 'either 
case, the duty was a part of the price to consumers, and of 
consequence, in the reduction of duty, the commodity was to 

* The Whigs generally conceded this. Franklin, in his examination in the- 
House of Commons, thrice admitted the power of Parliament to impose duties to 
regulate commerce ; and he said that he had never heard any " objection " to the 
exercise of such power, — that the Americans had " never disputed " it. 
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be nine-pence the pound cheaper ; while, as to the principle of 
" taxation " so earnestly resisted, what possible difference was 
there between a tax levied in London and one laid in Boston, 
so long as a " tax " was laid at one place or the other ? In all 
these matters, the Whigs were in toils from which the sword 
alone could release them. But as members of the human 
family, they were right. They contended for free commerce ; 
for liberty to buy where they would, and to sell where they 
could ; and to this they were entitled by the organic law of 
the social state, whatever the enactments of the statute-book.* 
Again : we do not very well understand why, when the first 
charter had been revoked, and that which Mr. Adams so ably 
and zealously defended had been accepted in its stead, and 
acted under for more than eighty years, there had not been a 
fatal admission against his argument in this particular. 

When we commenced reading the documents of the Revo- 
lution, our home was on the eastern frontier. Across the bor- 
der, we saw in wonder, that Tories of Massachusetts, and grad- 
uates of her University, with others who had been banished 
from the old thirteen, were chief supporters of the same colo- 
nial system. We saw first, and for some years, that system as 
the Whigs broke from it, and well did we mark its workings ; 
for we fancied that we were actually living in ante-Revolution- 
ary times. Next, we beheld important changes and modifica- 
tions, and, finally, its essential abandonment by the mother 
country. It was so abominable, we could but be amazed that 
our fathers have left on record so few and so feeble complaints 
against it. As we studied it, we did not hesitate to declare 
to the colonists of our acquaintance, that it might have an- 
swered possibly for the nations conquered by heathen Rome ; 
but that, without a single element of human brotherhood, it 
ought never to have been revived by the European powers 
that sought dominion in America, and that, at all events, its 

* As connecting Novanghs with the scenes in which Mr. Adams was soon the 
great actor, it is of interest to remember that one fourth of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been bred merchants or shipmasters ; that more than 
one of them bore the stigma of free-trader or " smuggler " ; and that, as late as the 
battle of Lexington, prosecutions were pending against Hancock, the President of 
Congress, to the extent of the whole of his large fortune, for daring, in violation of 
the acts of Parliament, to carry on a free commerce with interdicted parts of the 
world. 
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imposition by the Anglo-Saxons of one hemisphere on their 
brethren in the other was unconditionally monstrous. No 
man knew or felt the barbarous exactions, and the unmiti- 
gated monopolies of this system in favor of his fellow-subjects 
in England, better than did the author of Novang-lus. If his 
horse flung a shoe, the stinging, insulting declaration of Pitt, 
that an American could not of right make so much as the 
nails required to reset it, rang in his ears. If he entered the 
court of admiralty to defend the illicit traders who were prose- 
cuted by the crown officers for penalties which would have 
made beggars of the richest, he was reminded that his coun- 
trymen were forbidden by statute to make a voyage to Asia 
or Africa, to South America, to the foreign islands in the 
Carribbean Sea, to nearly all Continental Europe, and even 
to Ireland, on pain of confiscation of ship and cargo. If he 
bought a hat, the legislation against colonial hatters occurred 
to him. If, in journeying to the courts of Massachusetts and 
Maine, he passed waterfalls running to waste, he mused upon 
the acts of Parliament which secured the colonial market in 
monopoly to the manufacturers of Manchester. If he entered 
a public office, he met the pampered functionaries who, " Eng- 
lish born," or members of the " old families," held their places 
by life-tenures, and by descent from father to son, and thus 
excluded the great colonial mind. If he walked the streets, 
the chariots of the high officers of the customs, sent over to 
revive obsolete, and to enforce new, laws of trade, rolled in 
grandeur by him. If he had to traffic with his neighbor, he 
was compelled to remember that, while the mother country 
drained all America of coin,* the Board of Trade — a curse to 
the New England Colonies from beginning to end — had sug- 
gested, and Parliament had enacted, not amendments in the 
manner of emitting and redeeming a paper currency, as bound 
to do, but its suppression. Nor, if he read the speeches of 
British Whigs,f did his keen eye see more in behalf of his 

* Franklin, in his celebrated examination at the bar of the House of Commons, 
said, that in his opinion there " was not gold and silver enough in the Colonies to 
pay the stamp duty for one year." 

t The opinion that the British Whigs were " the friends of America," in any 
sense which bore upon the amelioration of the condition of our fathers as colonists, 
ought no longer to prevail. The sentiments of Pitt and Burke, cited in the text, 
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country than an opposition to particular measures, and to the 
party in power ; for there stood out in characters of fire the 
bald, unqualified statement, that the sole purpose of colonies 
was to be " serviceable " to the parent state. In a word, with 
him, and everywhere around him, were the humiliating evi- 
dences of colonial disabilities produced by England's monopo- 
lists, who, like the daughters of the horse-leech, had been cry- 
ing, " Give, give," for more than a hundred years. 

The freedom to earn money in all branches of industry is 
as valuable as the choice of the agents to disburse it, whether 
in " taxes " for the support of government, or to promote in- 
dividual comfort. The absence, then, of topics of this sort, 
in Novanglus, without explanation, may well excite surprise. 
Among British colonists of the present day are some care- 
ful readers of the Revolutionary controversy, and we have 
been told that, if Mr. Adams is to be considered as an ex- 
ponent of Whig views, their aims were limited and low ; that 
even the children of the Tories became restless at last, un- 
der the system of things to which he professed attachment 
and allegiance ; that, by continual agitation, concessions have 
been obtained from England which abolish such social, politi- 
cal, commercial, and manufacturing disabilities as were im- 
posed upon the thirteen Colonies; that now colonists may 
make what they will, buy where they please, and sell where 
they can ; and that, surpassing the loftiest Whig in his lof- 
tiest mood, pretensions are made to be employed in foreign 
embassies, to become cabinet ministers, and to be elevated to 
the highest rank in the church, the army, and the navy.* 

show that they and the ministerial party were agreed on that point. In connection 
with the eloquent speeches made in our behalf, it is significant to remark, upon con- 
duct, that, after the peace, when Mr. Adams was in England, Lord Mansfield and 
other Tories treated him with vastly more consideration than either the Duke of 
Kichmond, Lord Camden, Burke, or Fox ; and that Camden, supposed by our 
countrymen even now to have been extremely kind to us, had the grace to say, on 
the subject of concluding a commercial treaty, that, since England, by our freedom, 
had lost the monopoly of our trade, there was little concern about it. Such a conclu- 
sion was not fitting in a statesman under any circumstances, and, in view of the 
present statistics of commercial dealing between the two countries, is well worth a 
record here. 

* The views of the Liberals in colonial politics are maintained with much bold- 
ness and ability in the letters of Hon. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia, to Lord John 
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To all this we have replied, that, to those who have care- 
fully surveyed the whole ground, the solution is easy ; — thus, 
that on questions of industry, both on the sea and on the soil, 
the South had no wrongs in common with the North ; that, 
while the Whigs of the latter section were striving to effect 
union and concerted opposition, the single issue of " taxa- 
tion," as connected with the preservation of prescriptive and 
chartered rights, was the only one which, of necessity, they 
needed to discuss, because upon this issue they staked the 
continuance of their colonial relations ; that, if the leaders in 
the commercial and manufacturing colonies really did have 
an eye to independence at the outset, and thus held the state- 
ment of some things in reserve, so also did those of the plant- 
ing colonies, whose single grievance consisted in the " wrong 
done to the pride and ambition rather than to the purse," in- 
asmuch as the " native intellect," which was equal to their 
own government, was denied "its proper position";* that a 
portion of the disabilities which could not be removed by re- 
monstrance, which belonged to the colonial system and were 
inseparable from it, — whatever the private communings of 
the far-sighted, — were wisely kept out of sight, while there 
was hope of reconciliation ; that, when petitions and addresses 
failed, — as a few saw they would, from the beginning, — and 
the patience of the meekest was exhausted, the manifesto 
which proclaimed separation embodied, in stirring array, the 
long list of wrongs and denials which had palsied the arm of 
New England, and had rankled in the universal American 
heart for generations. 

So again, we have said, — and rather curtly, we own, — that 
these accusations of limited and low aims fall strangely enough 
from Loyalist lips, from descendants of men who fled their 
native country, when the Whigs, without redress for the past 
or guaranties for the future, resolved to tear up the very frame- 
Russell, in 1839, on the subject of "Responsible Government"; and again, in a 
second series of letters from the same to the same, in 1846, "On the Government 
of British America." 

* These avowals are made in the Southern Quarterly Review, Vol. XIV. p. 49. Mr. 
Keitt, a member of Congress from South Carolina, in the speech resigning his seat, 
July 16, 1856, adopts similar sentiments, in his course of remark as to the merits of 
the South, and of his own State especially, in the Revolution. 
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work of the system defended in Novanglus ; and we have re- 
plied further, that, as certainly as John Adams and his com- 
peers achieved their own freedom, just so surely were they 
the direct and sole authors of the boasted and invaluable con- 
cessions which England has recently made to British America. 
The children of the Tories, forsooth, critics and accusers of 
their deliverers ! 

We pass to other theme's, and to Mr. Adams's writings on 
the subject of remodelling American institutions, when Whig 
aims became treasonable. "It generally argues some degree 
of natural impotence of mind," says Burke, " or some want 
of knowledge of the world, to hazard plans of government, 
except from a seat of authority." In a revolution there is 
ordinarily a transition state full of horrors ; for in pulling down, 
there is not always at hand an architect with courage to as- 
sume the " seat of authority," and with skill to replace the 
old with new and with better. It was not so with us. We 
passed substantially from one system to another, without con- 
vulsion or anarchy, and in effecting this Mr. Adams was an 
efficient instrument. Though England held all her colonies 
with the unrelenting grasp of monopoly, that all might be 
" serviceable " to her, their internal concerns were regulated 
by administrative forms widely different. Thus, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland were hardly less than monarchies ; New York 
and Virginia, feudal aristocracies ; Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Connecticut, very much like republics ; and New 
Hampshire, a royal government, subject in the main to min- 
isterial instructions and orders in council. The most impor- 
tant changes were to be made, therefore, especially south of 
New England. In advising the extension to that section of 
the essential principles of the Northern charters, Mr. Adams 
proposed as much as the circumstances of the time made 
necessary. His first essay was at the instance of Richard 
Henry Lee, in November, 1775, and is the germ of our present 
form of State institutions, as well as of his elaborate Defence, 
to be mentioned as we proceed. Another brief paper soon 
followed, entitled " Thoughts on Government," &c, which, 
printed in Philadelphia, was circulated by his desire without 
his name. Early in 1776, his aid was solicited by the Whigs 
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of North Carolina, who, in the event of severing their relations 
with the mother country, asked for wise counsel. It turned 
out, however, that, though other Colonies were the first to move 
and to inquire, South Carolina, in adopting a constitution, 
preceded her sisters. But the work once commenced, the 
Whigs erected independent " governments as fast as children 
build cob-houses." * 

His next service in this behalf was to his native State. A 
proposition to throw off the charter defended in Novanglus 
was made as soon as 1776 ; but no definite action then fol- 
lowed. Nor was it until two years later that a constitution 
was presented to the people for their consideration ; nor until 
1779 that one was framed which met their approbation. In 
the successful draft, Mr. Adams had so large a share, that he 
has been called, in popular phrase, its " father." It was 
adopted in 1780; but its operation was impeded for several 
years. In 1786, those who opposed it in convention, those 
who continued to dislike it, and the discontented of all de- 
scriptions, rallied under Shays, and appeared in open insur- 
rection. Yet it contained Mr. Adams's mature " Thoughts 
on Government," and most of the wise men of his time were 
satisfied with it. In 1820, it was revised by as safe guides as 
ever assembled in council in Massachusetts. Even if, in the 
progress of civilization, some changes in the organic law had 
become imperative, its original framers and its revisers stand 
seriously rebuked for incompetence or unfaithfulness, on the 
admission that all the innovations which have been accom- 
plished within a few years were necessary or proper. 

The State governments having been established, their form 
attracted the attention of M. Turgot, who, in a letter to Dr. 
Richard Price, thus objected: — 

" I am not satisfied, I own, with any constitutions which have as yet 

been framed by the different American States I see in the 

greatest number an unreasonable imitation of the usages of England. 
Instead of bringing all the authorities into one, that of the nation, they 
have established different bodies, a house of representatives, a council, 
a governor, because England has a house of commons, a house of lords, 
and a king." 

* Letter to Mrs. Adams, July 7, 1776. 
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" I beheld," — said the noble man who now rests at Ashland, 
on a memorable occasion, — "I beheld a torch about being 
applied to a favorite edifice, and I would save it, if possible, 
before it was wrapt in flames." * Just so, Mr. Adams, who 
was in England, came to the rescue of his " favorite edifice." 
He rapidly wrote A Defence, in three volumes, founded mainly 
on the passage from M. Turgot which we have quoted. He 
had, indeed, other motives. At this juncture, his native State 
was agitated by the disorders which, as we have remarked, 
resulted under Shays in military opposition to the govern- 
ment ; and the project of revising the Confederation, or of ini- 
tiating a more, efficient system, was seriously discussed. The 
first volume of the Defence was published in London, in 1787, 
at once transmitted to America, reprinted, and circulated, in 
time to exert an influence in the crisis of affairs ; and that it 
was of essential service cannot be doubted. The work,f as 
completed, "comprehended an analysis of the various free 
governments of ancient and modern times, with occasional 
summaries of their history to illustrate the nature of the evils 
under which they suffered and ultimately perished." 

The briefest digest would require an entire article. Some 
good men thought, and the party hounds yelped out, that it 
favored the restoration of monarchy ; but what was mistake 
or malignity then needs no refutation now. The true and 
serious objections are, that it is far too elaborate, and yet that 
it wants method, harmony, proportion, and distinct aim. It 
was Mr. Adams's nature to write and to speak with so much 
spirit as to be vehement, and to go as directly to his point as 
the bullet speeds to its mark; but in this instance, so wide is 
his departure from his wonted method, that we almost fancy 
he essayed to show his countrymen how very unlike himself 
he could be. Yet the evidences of profound learning are 
abundant ; there are many pages of great power ; and the 
discussion of principles is often masterly. Were it divested 
of the material which, as it seems to us, confuses rather than 

* Mr. Clay's Speech in defence of the American System, and on the Tariff' Com- 
promise Bill, February, 1833. 

t " Defence of the Constitutions of the United States of America against the At- 
tack of M. Turgot." 

VOL. LXXXV. NO. 176. 3 
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aids the principal argument, and reduced by skilful abridg- 
ment to a single volume, it would be a valuable manual to 
such of our public men as venture to think that the past has 
some lessons worthy of remembrance, or that government is 
still to be treated as a science. 

Next in order are the " Discourses on Davila," * originally 
published in a newspaper in Philadelphia, in 1790, when Mr. 
Adams was Vice-President, as a sequel to the Defence. As 
before, he was charged with being an advocate for monarchy, 
and with laboring to make the office of President of the United 
States hereditary; and he expressed the opinion that these 
essays did much to destroy his popularity. As his assailants 
actually caused a suspension of these papers, his design was 
never fully completed. Davila himself was an Italian writer 
of European fame, and his work relates to the political con- 
vulsions in France, in the sixteenth century. Mr. Adams 
aimed simply to show, more clearly than he had yet done, 
" the dangers from powerful factions in ill-balanced forms of 
government." To furnish the American mind with a repub- 
lican or democratic antidote to this work, Paine's Rights 
of Man was reprinted in Philadelphia, under high sanction. 
We confess that we like these Discourses much. In our view, 
they contain a great deal of sound philosophy of human na- 
ture, and therefore of human history, and they please us 
none the less, because they courageously resisted the ten- 
dencies of the French Revolution, which well-nigh perilled 
our own national existence. 

The remaining papers on the subject of government we 
must pass without notice. In closing the topic, it is of inter- 
est to observe that the letter to Mr. Lee, which filled but a 
single sheet, was the cause, ultimately, and as occasions arose, 
of. the writing and printing of some fourteen hundred octavo 
pages, occupying a large part of the fourth, and the whole of 
the fifth and sixth volumes. And we may add, that, had Mr. 
Adams stood entirely aloof, he would have been spared many 
lasting disquietudes and misrepresentations. But a calm 
looker-on he never was. Personal ease he always sacri- 
ficed when he felt that he could serve his country. 



* " Discourses on Davila: a Series of Papers on Political History." 
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We come now to a selection from his official papers in the 
various public stations which he filled in Europe and at home, 
arranged in chronological order. The seventh volume em- 
braces the period between his appointment to succeed Silas 
Deane, as commissioner to France, in November, 1777, and 
the welcome tidings, in the same month, 1782, that the strug- 
gle was about to end, the mother having consented to treat 
with her rebellious children on the basis of independence. In 
the eighth volume we have his correspondence and other docu- 
ments which relate to our affairs abroad generally, to his resi- 
dence in England as our first minister, to his vice-presidency, 
and to a large part of his service as successor to Washington. 
The ninth volume completes the epistolary and document- 
ary matter for the remainder of his public career, and, of 
course, includes his inaugural and annual speeches, special 
messages to Congress, proclamations, and answers to various 
public bodies, — the whole accurately drawn from the copy 
books, as we are assured by the editor, except such revisions 
as were necessary " to correct obvious errors of haste, or 
marked imperfections of language." Following this selec- 
tion are " two separate extracts, complete in themselves," * 
but not specially worthy of publication at first, or of per- 
petuation now ; and the general correspondence, which occu- 
pies a part of the ninth, and the whole of the tenth volume, 
and closes with a letter declining an invitation to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, 1826, at New York, on which anniversary, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Adams passed for ever away. 

No American can read the most considerate of the papers 
written in Europe without deep emotion, recalling, as they 
do, the forlorn condition of their author, and what, under 
every aspect of affairs, he steadily strove to achieve. His 
letters to his colleagues in the foreign missions, to the Count 
de Vergennes, and to M. Dumas ; his care to keep Congress 
advised as to our interests abroad ; his well-timed efforts to 
disabuse the European mind of prejudices, and to refute the 
slanders which were circulated against us and our cause ; his 

* One from the letters originally published in the Boston Patriot, in 1809, caused 
by Hamilton's famous pamphlet, " The Public Conduct and Character of John 
Adams, Esq., President of the United States." 
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endeavors to pacify some restless, jealous spirits, who were in 
command, or quarrelling for the command, of public ships ; 
his suggestions as to our future relations with the nations, of 
the Old World ; his defence of the plan to sink two hundred 
millions of the "continental stuff" to five millions in silver, 
or to redeem it, one dollar in specie for forty dollars in paper 
(which defence, unsatisfactory in some things, as every such 
plan must have been, since the loss to holders did not fall 
equally, like a tax, is yet the best argued paper on the subject 
we have ever seen) ; his twenty-six letters to that Dutch " giant 
of the law," Calkoen, respecting the Revolution, which con- 
tain more information than can be found elsewhere, in the 
same compass ; his persistence in maintaining his official dig- 
nity and standing, when official bills of exchange officially 
drawn were actually dishonored, or likely to be so, and when 
the means of paying his personal expenses were alarmingly 
uncertain ; the intrepidity of his course in Holland, his loan, 
and his treaty of alliance with the Dutch government, which 
he always regarded as the greatest success of his life ; the 
part he took in the negotiations of the treaty of peace, his 
bold, unflinching demand for liberal boundaries, and for the 
" right " of his countrymen to the fisheries in the colonial 
seas, the value of which, as yet appreciated by few, events 
will one day make manifest to all ; his unwearied exertions, 
amid sneers, insults, and opposition, to extend our commerce, 
and to insure its stability and growth by treaty stipulations ; 
the suggestions to countervail foreign policy against our navi- 
gation, by reserving our coasting trade for vessels under our 
own flag, — all these things evince the knowledge and the abil- 
ity which John Adams could bring to the discussion of great 
questions of public concern. His papers show what is far 
better. There is evidence on every page of his thorough, 
incorruptible integrity of heart. 

When reminded of the often-quoted sentiment, — attributed 
to Talleyrand, but original, we think, with Goldsmith, — that 
the use of speech is to conceal, rather than to express, one's 
thoughts, we have felt that its best refutation is found in the 
European diplomacy of Franklin, Jay, and Adams, in which 
there was neither guile nor hypocrisy. The latter, indeed, 
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was so sincere, as to neglect at times established and harm- 
less forms, and to speak out the honest truth, bluntly, and 
even uncourteously. So, too, as we have mused upon Mr. 
Adams's course individually, we have recalled the pleas- 
ant story told of a maiden, who, after repeatedly reject- 
ing a suitor for her hand, finally married him, she said, " to 
get rid of him " ; for in Holland the pipe-smoking, money- 
loving Mynheers, and at Paris the every-thing-by-rule sort of 
gentlemen sent over from the " Circumlocution Office " in 
England, all unused to dealing with a man so pertinacious, 
so importunate, and so impossible to be put off, appear to 
have yielded much in the same mood. Considered as a revo- 
lutionist, he was in truth a rare man. In Congress, the " Co- 
lossus," the " pillar," the " ablest advocate and champion " of 
independence, member of no less than ninety committees, and 
chairman of twenty-five, we find him opposed for the boldness 
of his measures, but triumphant. Among foreign statesmen 
he was always equal to the maintenance of the interests in- 
trusted to him, and successful in his endeavors. If, as Hutch- 
inson said of him, " his ambition was without bounds," we 
care little ; since, were we to admit the accusation in the 
sense intended, we do not know that his countrymen, or the 
Anglo-Saxon race anywhere, are serious losers by his personal 
advancement, and by the expulsion of the " old families " that 
claimed of right and by inheritance to rule America, to the 
utter exclusion of such an "upstart"* planter as the owner 

# This is the gentlest word used by the descendants of the Loyalists who lost offi- 
cial places, and whose estates were confiscated. We have heard those occupying high 
positions in the British Colonies denounce the prominent Whigs in unmeasured 
terms. Washington is the special object of vituperation ; the epithets of " rascal," 
"traitor," with expletives which we shall not repeat, are used not sparingly. The 
love of political distinction in the " old families " was a marked trait ; and it de- 
scended to their children, who, until the recent change in the policy of governing 
British America, monopolized the offices there. A few years ago, the son of a Bos- 
ton Loyalist complained to us, that he was " a neglected man." As every one else 
was dissatisfied because he filled all the places in his county, and was one of her 
Majesty's Council besides, we had the curiosity to ascertain that he held eighteen com- 
missions, all, as the rule then was, for life. At the same time, in the Colony in which 
this gentleman lives, a single village of some two thousand people only, furnished 
one fourth of the members of the Legislative Council, which body answers to a Sen- 
ate with us. Imagine a single country town sending one fourth of the Senators of 
Massachusetts for twenty, thirty, or forty years, without a change in the persons 

3* 
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of Mount Vernon, and such " upstart " barristers as John Mar- 
shall and John Jay. 

As we pass to the " successful rebel," after he had stood as 
the minister of a free country in the presence of the sovereign 
to whom he was born in allegiance, and had become Presi- 
dent of the United States, we read his communications to his 
Cabinet, and to other personages whom he had occasion to 
address, with interest and profit. These papers are frank in 
statement, convey his meaning in the fewest words possible, 
display accurate information of the condition of public affairs, 
and are of no small value as materials for history. Again, as 
we compare the style, topics, and length of his speeches and 
messages to Congress with similar documents of the present 
day, we are struck with the change, — the whole of his papers 
of this class during the four years, nearly thirty in number, 
occupying about the space of one of the annual messages of 
our late chief magistrate. 

In the general correspondence our readers will find much 
that is full of instruction, and we would especially invite their 
attention to the letters to Jefferson, to Mr. Tudor, to Rev. Dr. 
Morse, and to Mr. Lloyd, which are very numerous. The 
communication to the latter of April 24, 1815,* shows a qual- 
ity of character which we may here pause to notice, once for 
all. It is devoted principally to an account of the appoint- 
ment of Washington to the command of the army. Honest, 
warm-tempered men are somewhat apt to use strong words 
when speaking of their own deeds, as well as when comment- 
ing upon the conduct of those with whom they have been in 
conflict as to act or opinion. Mr. Adams was by no means 
an exception. No one disputes that it was owing to his 
sagacity and exertions that the right selection was made of 

even, save to fill vacancies caused by death ! In the Legislative Council of another 
Colony, only one less than half of the members were partners in the same private 
bank, and only one less than half, too, were relatives ; while another member was 
also Chief Justice, and had a seat in the Executive Council, and thus in these three 
capacities assisted to make, to administer, and to advise the Governor in executing, 
the laws. Those who are familiar with colonial politics will remember that the 
quarrel with these Loyalists, or " old families," preceded the demands on the crown 
for a general relaxation of the rigors and disabilities of the colonial system, and that 
the construction of the Councils was one of the first things complained of. 
* Vol. X. p. 162. 
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commander-in-chief, or that his service in this behalf was one 
of the most meritorious, and, in its results, one of the most 
important, of his whole career. But we cannot conceive, as 
implied in this letter, that he was so far in advance of his as- 
sociates in Congress, of officers in the army, and of leading 
Whigs everywhere, as to have incurred such reproaches as he 
mentions, and illustrates by reference to the odium which 
had attached to him for his defence of Preston and his sol- 
diers five years previously. 

In this instance of self-praise, then, as well as in his cen- 
sures, or equivocal commendations, of Franklin, Hamilton, 
and Pinckney, and of several others with whom he dis- 
agreed more or less seriously, as also in the motives of ac- 
tion which he sometimes attributes to persons who opposed 
his advancement, we are to make allowance for the ardor of 
his temperament, and, it may be, for a disposition to under- 
value the character of his associates. Cases in which we are 
called upon to exercise our own judgment are not so rare as 
we could wish. In fact, the displays of vanity, of egotism, 
and of apprehension seemingly that some one else would ap- 
propriate the credit due to his labors, sacrifices, and fidelity 
in the exigencies which arose in promoting the common cause, 
are quite too numerous. And yet, grave faults though they 
are, we are glad the papers in which they appear are not sup- 
pressed, since we see, and posterity will see, the man just as 
he was to his contemporaries. " Vanity," he wrote at twenty, 
" I am sensible, is my cardinal vice and cardinal folly." It 
was so ever afterwards. In his sensitiveness to praise and to 
censure, in his continual rehearsals of his own merits and of 
his country's obligations to him, in his painful brooding over 
ungrateful requitals, his resemblance to Cicero is very strongly 
marked; and he surpassed the Roman in this, that, while 
Cicero did but ask another to chronicle his achievements, he 
was his own Lucius Lucceius. But let none forget, — as 
some are prone to do, — when pointing out these weak- 
nesses in our great countryman, that, though sometimes 
" his feelings were worth a guinea a minute," * we enjoy 

* Mr. Adams's own remark of General Wayne, — " Mad Anthony," — the hero 
of Stony Point. 
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blessings procured by this very vanity ; that its possessor, 
when his associates were timid or undecided, equal in his 
own estimation to every emergency, boldly led off, and that 
whatever he undertook he accomplished. Let us admit that 
inordinate self-esteem in a revolutionist is a positive virtue ; 
and say that, as, according to the French aphorist, " Unbound- 
ed modesty is nothing more than unavowed vanity," he dif- 
fered from the man whom the world calls modest only because 
he spoke without concealment. 

There is not much in Mr. Adams's public life, prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, which even his enemies fastened 
upon him to lessen his fame, save the alleged monarchical 
doctrines of the Defence, and his occasional exhibitions of 
self-esteem, irritability, and the like. From the commence- 
ment to the close of his connection with the Federal gov- 
ernment, however, he was exposed to more or less blame, 
not only from his opponents, but from persons of decisive 
influence in his own party. The Federalists, in fact, allege 
that his measures, as President, first divided, and at last ruined 
them. We believe that it was not so, — that he was not the 
cause of democratic ascendency. Of this debatable period, 
justice demands a full aid calm survey. When we regard 
the question as one of history, to be decided upon the evi- 
dence, we do not wonder at the fall of Federalism, but rather 
marvel that the Constitution of the United States was ever 
adopted ; or at least that its original friends were allowed to 
continue in power for a period of twelve years. In the popu- 
lar mind, the Federalists as a body were held to be aristocrats 
who had little sympathy with the common people ; who were 
secretly monarchists, or, at best, stern advocates of stern laws ; 
who would pardon nothing to the outbreaks of indebted pov- 
erty, the direct result of the war for freedom, — to the occasional 
excesses of emancipated colonists, who, in the joy of severed 
bonds, hardly knew at times how to use, without abusing, 
their newly acquired privileges. In our view, there was a per- 
petual struggle against Federalism, — as thus understood, — 
until its overthrow. But had no such impressions existed, we 
entertain the opinion that the policy of Washington in the 
French Revolution, and his assent to Jay's treaty, rendered 
the decline of the Federal party certain. 
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Thus premising, and with a single desire to state the truth, 
fall where it may, we proceed to a brief survey of Mr. Adams's 
relations to his countrymen while he was second under the 
first, and first under the second, administration. That he was 
no favorite with several prominent statesmen, is well known ; 
and had Samuel Adams, or Hancock, been supposed sound 
on the Constitution, one of them probably would have been 
selected as Vice-President. At the outset, then, he was not 
the first choice of those who assumed to control affairs ; and 
he entered upon his duties with the humiliating recollection 
that, though Washington had received every electoral suf- 
frage, it had been so arranged that a minority vote only had 
been cast for him, ten other candidates receiving a combined 
majority of one. His course as presiding officer of the Senate, 
during the first term, was satisfactory to most, and indeed 
was generally applauded ; but at the second election, while 
the illustrious chief was re-elected with entire unanimity, he 
was again so opposed in the electoral colleges, that a change 
of six votes would have defeated him. 

Nor, as the division of the country into distinct political 
parties became more manifest, would he have been nominated 
to succeed Washington, but for the fear that Jay's popularity 
had been seriously impaired by the negotiation of the treaty 
which bears his name. As it was, though many Federalists 
disliked Mr. Adams, they " were driven to adopt him " by 
the force of circumstances ; but coupled their support of him 
with the notable device of giving Thomas Pinckney, the can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, an " equal support," or of hold- 
ing the power of excluding Mr. Adams from the first office by 
some chance vote in the colleges, or, in the last resort, of elect- 
ing Pinckney in the House of Representatives* This plan, if 
not devised by Hamilton, had his sanction. It well-nigh suc- 
ceeded, not in elevating Pinckney, but in the discomfiture of 
the Federalists ; for Jefferson, who of all men was regarded 
as their evil genius, was elected to the second place, and Mr. 



* It is hardly necessary to say, that, as the Constitution then stood, the highest 
candidate in the electoral colleges was to be President, and the second, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and that, when two persons received an equal number, the election devolved 
upon the lower house of Congress, as now when there is no choice by the Electors. 
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Adams secured the first by a majority of one ; or, to state the 
result differently, two votes added to the Democratic candi- 
date would have put an end to Federal rule. Thus, though 
the President was a Federalist, a Democrat was placed in the 
succession. So near its fall was Federalism at the first elec- 
tion after the retirement of Washington. For the policy — 
to give it no harsher name — adopted as above stated, if 
we judge by written testimony, there is no sufficient expla- 
nation. We can well understand that fears might have been 
entertained that Mr. Adams, as chief magistrate, would want 
steadiness of purpose, and exhibit his infirmities to the injury 
of the public interests ; but we are amazed that, his nomina- 
tion once considerately made, no matter on what grounds, 
any persons who consented to it should have forgotten their 
obligations to observe good faith towards him, and towards 
those of the Federal party who, without such apprehensions, 
preferred him to all others. 

We pass by the events of Mr. Adams's administration, un- 
til we come to the mission to France, which produced divis- 
ions from which the Federalists never recovered. Previously, 
and down to the inception of that measure, dissatisfaction had 
been inconsiderable among his political friends, as appears by 
the letters of distinguished members of his party, whose con- 
fidence he then lost. It is claimed in his behalf, that Wash- 
ington did not object to a renewal of negotiations with our 
old ally, and that his letters on the subject warrant a still 
stronger statement.* Be this as it may, many wise and pure 
men did express their satisfaction that the " indirect " over- 
tures of the French rulers were not rejected. Among these 
was John Marshall, whose opinions were always entitled to 
the weight of judicial decision, and who, in this particular 
case, was well advised, because, having been member of a pre- 
vious mission to France, he had become intimately acquaint- 
ed with the exact relations between the two countries. The 
military men, as a class, and many civilians of consideration, 
were, however, sorely displeased. We admit that one party 
to this issue was as patriotic as the other ; still, we cannot but 

* There are two letters addressed to Mr. Adams, February and March, 1799; 
see Washington's Writings, Vol. II. pp. 398, 403. 
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believe that those who favored the postponement of hostili- 
ties until another attempt had been made in diplomacy, were 
in the right. And besides, the difficulties with France were 
of such a nature, that, do as our government would, loud and 
unjust complaints were sure to follow. Of these, Washing- 
ton bore his full share ; but he bore them in silence. His suc- 
cessor, on the other hand, reproached in, ways which one of 
his temperament was poorly fitted to endure, was driven in 
the intensity of his pain, in the years of his retirement, to com- 
mit the only really reprehensible acts of his life. 

That, at the moment, and while the last French mission 
was the subject of thought and discussion, Mr. Adams is to 
be held amenable for some ungracious words, and for conceal- 
ments from official personages who had a right to know his 
intentions, we admit ; but the grave question after all is, 
whether these intentions, matured into deeds, were such as 
became a Christian statesman, and whether he preserved the 
peace of his country without dishonor. As once remarked, 
his decision to embrace the " indirect " offer to renew nego- 
tiations caused a lasting schism in the Federal ranks ; and the 
dissensions to which it gave rise have been perpetuated to our 
own time, in certain circles, with more or less asperity of feel- 
ing ; but we apprehend that the general sentiment now is, 
that Mr. Adams decided wisely. Yet, if it were not so, pos- 
terity, we are sure, will have warm praise to bestow on an act 
which averted the scourge of war. 

Of the dissatisfied Federalists, Hamilton was the recog- 
nized head ; and it would seem that the earliest determi- 
nation was to appeal to Washington, to serve a third term. 
His death occurred while this plan was in agitation. In the 
subsequent castings about for a candidate, it was urged on 
the one side, — in the letters which have come down to us, 
— that the renomination of Mr. Adams would ruin, and on 
the other, that it would save, the Federal party. The final 
resolve was to support him ; but, as in the previous election, 
with an understanding that Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
who was selected in room of his brother Thomas for the 
second place, should have an "equal" chance for the ex- 
ecutive chair; Hamilton avowing that he would refuse other 
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and "direct" support to Mr. Adams, "even though the 
consequence should be the election of' Jefferson." Under 
such auspices, Federalism entered upon its last conflict with 
Democracy. It need hardly be said, that those who preferred 
Mr. Adams, and espoused his cause with hearty good-will, 
had reason to complain of a device which at the outset coun- 
tenanced, and which in the end might effect, his degradation 
from the Presidency of the United States to the Presidency of 
the Senate. 

Whatever the motives of Hamilton and his section of the 
party, the friends of Jefferson, if left to choose, could not have 
devised an arrangement more likely to insure the success of 
the Democratic ticket. To some of the Federalists, indeed, 
who had assented to Hamilton's views, the measure, on mor- 
al grounds, gave no little uneasiness. One of distinguished 
position wrote to him, that he " abominated the hypocritical 
part which we have been necessitated to act " ; another, that 
he " never liked the half-way plan which has been pursued," 
and that he was apprehensive " Federal men are in danger of 
losing character in the delicate point of sincerity " ; a third, 
that " it is, I confess, awkward and embarrassing to act under 
the constraints that we do " ; still another, that " we must 
vote for him [Mr. Adams], I suppose, and therefore cannot 
safely say to every one what we think of him " ; and yet a 
fifth, that "it is true there is an apparent absurdity in sup- 
porting a man whom we know to be unworthy of trust," and, 
again, that, " whatever display is made of Mr. Adams's mis- 
conduct, it must be continually recollected that he may be 
again chosen by us, and that we are pledged to give him a 
full chance of the united vote concerted at Philadelphia." 

These extracts show the misgivings of gentlemen who ad- 
hered to Hamilton ; the feelings of those who adhered to Mr. 
Adams can be easily imagined. Add to this state of things, 
" the pamphlet," * which occasioned new disaffection and 
confusion, where, already, there was quite enough of dis- 

* " Letter from Alexander Hamilton, concerning the Public Conduct and Char- 
acter of John Adams, Esq., President of the United States," now in Hamilton's 
Works, Vol. VH. p. 687, which gave offence even to some of the author's warmest 
admirers. 
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cord, and we may form some idea of the hopeless prospect of 
defeating the opposing candidates. With the accusations and 
recriminations of that day we have nothing to do. We aim 
only to show that, as Mr. Adams was brought forward originally 
without unanimity, so he was kept in the field on " compro- 
mise," and amid dissensions. Possibly the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, for which he was made no more responsible by his sig- 
nature than were Federalists in Congress by their votes, and 
the last and " fatal mission to France," which was his individ- 
ual act, may have accelerated the doom of Federalism, just as 
a man whose lungs are half consumed may hasten the crisis 
by suicide ; but anterior to, and more potent than these, were 
the causes which we mentioned as we commenced the discus- 
sion of the topic. 

If it be still insisted that the second President occasioned 
the fall of his party, he will not be held accountable, surely, 
for the ill-advised measures which were adopted after it was 
ascertained that he had failed of re-election. The electoral 
votes, as all know, were " equal," not, as Hamilton designed 
them to be, for Adams and Pinckney, but for Jefferson and 
Burr. Hence, the choice of President devolved upon the House 
of Representatives. That Jefferson was intended for the first 
office by every one who had cast a Democratic vote, no man 
in all America doubted ; and why, then, did the Federal mem- 
bers of Congress seek to defeat the popular will ? Aaron Burr 
was a person against whom every gentleman's doors should 
have been doubly barred and bolted ; yet, though warned and 
entreated by Hamilton in trumpet tones, the States repre- 
sented by Federalists persisted in opposing Jefferson for 
days, in thirty-five ballotings, and Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, and New Hampshire voted for Burr on the 
last and thirty-sixth balloting, in which Jefferson was elected. 

In moral intent, as appears by the records of Congress, and 
beyond all dispute by the correspondence of the period, the 
Federal party, by their authorized exponents, are answerable 
for the elevation of a man who had not been thought of until 
they adopted him as a candidate, and whose character was 
unconditionally detestable. That the Federalists who voted 
for Aaron Burr polluted themselves, was the sentiment of Han> 

vol. lxxxv. — no. 176. 4 
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ilton. Later, when the fatal coils were fast closing around 
him, he uttered; in his painful survey of the past, these despair- 
ing words : " Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the 
United States has sacrificed or done more for the present Con- 
stitution than myself. I am still laboring to prop the 

frail and worthless fabric. Yet I have the murmurs of its 
friends, no less than the curses of its foes, for my reward. 
"What can I do better than withdraw from the scene ? Every 
day proves to me more and more, that this American world 
was not made for me." Would this letter have been written, 
if the Federal members of Congress, one and all, had pro- 
nounced, as did John Marshall, that they would "take no 
part " in the contest between Jefferson and Burr ? "Without 
Federal votes in that contest, would a " majority " of the Fed- 
eralists in New York have supported Burr for Governor, in 
1804 ; and without these instances of Federal complicity, 
would Hamilton have become involved beyond extrication 
in that final encounter? 

We lament that Mr. Adams did not bear his personal and 
his political griefs meekly. Never was it more necessary to 
observe the proverb of the old Hebrews, that, " If a word be 
worth one shekel, silence is worth two." His peace and his 
position in history alike demanded of him seeming oblivious- 
ness of whatever in the past had been painful. Censure and 
obloquy are the price which eminent men have been com- 
pelled to pay to contemporaries in all ages, and they should 
always leave their vindication to those who come after them. 
When a Caesar whimpers, the world holds down its head ; and 
Csesar may himself be sure that, if he cry but once, " Help 
me, Cassius, or I sink," Cassius will find a day to taunt him 
with his weakness. 

Our task is finished. We have endeavored to be simply 
just. As now we are compelled to remember that the good 
man, whose Life and Works are before us, and who, of all 
men, should have lived and died a Federalist, threw himself 
into the arms of his " ancient enemies," and became a Demo- 
crat with Federal principles, let us also remember, that happy 
are those of our race whose most questionable acts occur 
under accumulated mental sufferings, and the ailments of an 
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aged frame. Let us say, too, that happy is the private citizen, 
or the time-worn statesman, who passes away to his rest, and 
to his reward, as did John Adams, with the united acclaim of 
friend and foe, that he was a man of " unconquerable intre- 
pidity, and of incorruptible integrity." As yet, the extent and 
the value of the services which he rendered to the Anglo- 
Saxon race are not generally understood or appreciated. The 
means of better information are afforded by these volumes ; 
and most earnestly do we commend them to the study of the 
young men of our country, who, soon to come upon the thea- 
tre of affairs, will seek some guide, and who may safely form 
their characters, public and private, upon a model which had 
neither a vice nor a crime to tarnish a long, varied, and unpre- 
cedentedly arduous career. 
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The appearance- of Professor Draper's ingenious and origi- 
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class of readers to those higher questions of the science which 



